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IN THE EXHIBITION OF “FORTY BRITISH PORTRAITS” AT DUVEEN BROTHERS 


ISAAC OLIVER; “HENRY FREDERICK, PRINCE OF WALES, AND LORD HARRINGTON,” PAINTED 1605 
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FORTY GREAT BRITISH PORTRAITS 
Lwo Centuries in the Greater New York Fund Benefit 


BY ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 





FEW months ag 


ago there were rumors current that the 
i British Government were planning to send to this coun- 
try a great exhibition illustrating the history of British paint- 
ing: a wide selection from the National Gallery and other 
museums, forcibly closed by the war, whose pictures were 
now unavailable to the British public and which would be 
risked to brave an Atlantic crossing for the valuable sake 
of cultural propaganda in this country. What has become of 
the project I do not know, but | can report here that Messrs 
Duveen Brothers, as befits outstanding representatives for 
decades of Britain in this hemisphere, have spared His 
Majesty's Government the pains of executing it—and, more- 
over, have done it in a fashion which even such an official 
exhibition would have had difficulty in matching. Their pres- 
ent showing of “Forty British Portraits,’ the first Duveen 
public exhibition in some fifteen years, surveys the great era 
of British easel painting with so high a degree of quality for 
each of the artists represented that its equal would demand 
the resources not alone of the National Gallery and other 
institutions but of the best of private ownership in the great 
houses of England. The exhibition is being held for the benefit 
of the Greater New York Fund. 

Here indeed is the great flowering of British painting, for 
once (and, as | recall, for the first time in many years in this 
country) not in terms of the average humdrum production 
to suit purely functional portrait purposes, but in the heights 
of invention within a stated formula and of supreme technical 
virtuosity which the eighteenth century portraitists could 
dazzingly manifest at their best. “Their portraits,’ as Mr 
W. G. Constable says in his refreshingly objective introduc- 
tion to the catalogue, “were painted to hang in the houses of 
their owners, sometimes even for particular places in those 
houses, to form part of the setting of everyday life. But to 
regard these portraits as merely decorative is to single out one 


GAINSBOROUGH: “CRUTTENDEN SISTERS,” 1772-75 EXHIBITED AT DUVEEN BROTHERS VAN DYCK: “THE EARL OF NEW- 


PORT AND LORD GORING,” 1638 


quality, and to neglect others. Decora- 
tive they are, and easy to live with; but 
they are also much more.” 

It is this “much more” which is re- 
vealed, however, only in those portraits 
by artists from Reynolds and Gainsbor- 
ough to Beechey and Devis which were 
first of all entirely and spontaneously 
autograph, which provided physiognomic 
or other interest of subject and which 
inspired or at least left the artist the 
free play required for the individuality 
which separates a given likeness from 
the hundreds of others that were no 
more than part of the day’s work. If 
their painting is fairly to be judged, it 
ought to be on the basis of their best 
rather than of the average into which 
the exigencies of contemporary taste so 
often forced them. And | am frank to 
say that, although my _ preoccupation 
with the history of art has chiefly been 
in periods and places considerably re- 
moved from Georgian England, the pres- 
ent exhibition has captivated my inter- 
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function 
reat tradition of Eng 
ing begins with the 


_ — ars Van Dyck painted in 


something 
days to dis 


ter part oO British 


and this exhibition 
properly lays special stress 
upon them. It actually com- 


painting with a mences, however, with a de- 


t< her n ; 
its social rather than lightful prologue in the shape 
of the superb Henry, Prince 
»f Wales, and Lord Harring- 


on dated 1603, and attrib 


values; and, even in 
cases where the latter are ac- 
cepted to eschew its special 


charm for the, after all, not 


uted to Isaac Oliver, best 
too distant pleasantness of a 


known for his brilliant minia- 
Renoir or other Impressionist 


tures of the early Stuart 
portrait because its bright 


court. Definitely evidencing 
color and its very visual ob- 


the meticulousness of the 
jectivity are a little closer to 


: q? 7 2s miniaturist here projected 
It 


IS 


the twentieth century 


into life scale, this enchant- 
all very well to decry, with 


ing vision (reproduced as the 
the most terrible snobbish- 


frontispiece of this issue) of 
ness of all—the proletarian 


the two boys in a verdant 
the easy social grace of these 


. landscape, has a stylistic as 
Georgian portraits, and to 

complain that in terms of 
modern sandbag-realism they 


miss the tranche de vie which 


well as aesthetic significance 
here. It illustrates another of 
the broad variations from 
which purely British painting 
drew its strength, all of them 
Continental yet as widely 


is SO much a modern artistic 
determinator. But it must be 


remembered that social grace apart as Venice and Spain, 
was the supreme objective of 


lountainebleau and Flanders. 
the portraits of Titian, the The Oliver, with its eclectic 
founder of the modern way 


combination of such charac- 
of painting; and even our 


teristics of the mediaeval il- 
contemporaries have discov- 


luminator as the shields-of- 
ered that unrestrained real- 
ism is, if anything, the ma- 
terial of other arts than paint- 
ing. Ihe British eighteenth 


century painters, it is true 


e trees, with 
the profound Spanish court- 
liness of the pose of the two 
figures, and again with the 
distant forest view like that of 
the Italianate artists of Fon- 
tainebleau, fit in not only with 

1799-1800 the artist’s own Franco-Ital- 


were no fiery titans of genius 
like their Renaissance prede- EXHIBITED AT DUVEEN BROTHERS 


cessors, but, wnlike geniuses LAWRENCE: “MRS. JOHN ANGERSTEN AND HER SON,” PAINTED 
they are easy to live with ian education but with the 
No one could enjoy an exclusive diet of Dante Thus it is 


a mark of connoisseurship to give 
and Shakespeare—they go better mixed with 


atmosphere of strong foreign influences, from 
Holbein to Gheeraerts, which dominated English 


from the genuine pleasure which it can afford art before the advent of Van Dyck in 1630-32 


this school of painting its proper place, apart 
novels and light verse, if only to set them off 


GAINSBOROUGH: “RICHARD PAUL JODRELL, M.-P...” ABOUT 1785 JOHN HOPPNER: “MRS. GEORGE MOWBRAY,” PAINTED ABOUT 
EXHIBITED AT DUVEEN BROTHERS 


1795 


EXHIBITED AT DUVEEN BROTHERS 
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EXHIBITED AT DUVEEN BROTHERS 
rWO ROMNEY PORTRAITS OF LADY HAMILTON; 


Whether it was the gifted Fleming's peculiar their stride, is to be seen here in that most de- 


lightful and genially painted of early Gainsbor- 
London of Charles |, or the fact that English oughs, the Cruttenden Sisters. 
taste had finally attained the Baroque leveling 
which had gone to form Van Dyck in Genoa 
and Antwerp, is difficult to define in the nat 


adaptability to the prediluvian gaiety of the 


c 
a 


joined much as 
Van Dyck’s two gentlemen by clever manual 
gestures apart from the composition _ itself 
Gainsborough, the most worshipful of Van 


urally attendant problem of stylistic analysis Dyck’s emulators, nevertheless had a genius 


but the trut 


the two parties were RAEBURN: “JAMES HARROWER OF INZIEVAR WITH WIFE AND SON,” CA 


completely attuned to the EXHIBITED AT DUVEEN BROTHERS 
other that the character- 
istic English way of paint- 
ing grew straight out of 
Van Dyck. If his C 

ess of Carlisle or Earl of 


Kinnoull 


here depict the 
Carolean aristocrats. still 
within settings that belong 


to Renaissance Venice and 
Genoa, his brilliantly flow- 
ing double portrait, the 
Earl of Newport and Lord 
Goring is already of Eng- 
lishmen within a typically 
English setting the one 
figure posed against the 
landscape which in the 
next century is always to 
be the subject’s own land 
the two already maintain- 
ing that implied easy flu- 
ency of relationship which 
prophecies the idea of the 
conversation piece” 1 
group portrait in which all 
the subjects are  interre- 
lated by the graceful coun- 
ter-attitudes adopted by 
ladies and gentlemen in 
each other's presence 
How closely this was 
realized fully a century 
later, when the great trio 
of Reynolds, Gainsbor- 


ough and Romney hit 


AS A “BACCHANTE WITH A VASE,” AND ON HER WEDDING DAY, JUNE 6, 1701 


all his own, though derived from the pyrotech- 
nic brushwork of his French contemporaries, 
which in his late years resolved itself into a 
sort of sparkling graphic impressionism super 
imposed over the solid base. Thus the portrait 
of Richard Paul Jodrell, to my taste one of the 
chefs-d’oeuvre of any school of the eighteenth 
century, simply blazes with 
1795 genius in its delicate black 
and grey modeling lines 
on the face and stock, in 
the gossamer lights of 
white and lavender, the 
climax finally in the laven- 
der revers which, foiled 
against the fawn of the 
coat, is the peer of any 
Fragonard and is suffi- 
cient, | think, to prove 
Gainsborough the giant of 

his school 
There is a stately Rey- 
nolds here, full of his bet- 
ter than usually suspected 
interpretation of Venetian 
feeling for textures; and 
two others, less grand but 
more appealing for their 
forcing of his great tech- 
nical fortitude into more 
comprehensible form. So 
it is, also, with Romney 
though the various poses 
of his favorite subject, not 
always properly to be 
called portraits, give his 
representation special in- 
terest. Four of the five are 
poses of Emma Hart in 
probably the most psycho- 
logical terms which Eng- 
lish painting admitted, 
even though the guises of 
Medea Bacchante and 
(Continued on page 18) 











PRINTS: 
100 Selected 
Contemporaries 
at the Institute 
of Modern Art 


BY MARY C. UDALL 


S ITS first venture into the field of graphic 
A art, the Institute of Modern Art in Bos 
ton has recently opened an exhibition of One 
Hundred Contemporary Prints. The choice was 
entirely qualitative, a circumstance which lends 
considerable interest to the resulting distribution 
of techniques, subjects, and geographical origins 

Lithographs form one half of the exhibition 
reducing the once customarily large proportion of 
etchings and drypoints to one third of the total 
Predominantly black-and-white, the exhibition 
contains a number of color prints, mostly in a 
limited range of subdued tones, with the out- 
standing exception of Georges Rouault’s glowing 
Petit nain. Woodcuts supply one distinguished 
tenth of the exhibition; nearly all of them are 





LENT BY THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS TO THI 
INSTITUTE OF MODERN ART, BOSTON 


LOUIS LOZOWICK: “BROOKLYN BRIDGE” 


German, including the striking Journey to 
Emmaus by Karl Schmidt-Rottluff, Kaethe Koll- 
witz’ Visit to the Hospital, and Franz Marc’s 
woodcut in color, Lizards. Fine book illustration 
furnishes ten items, including such notable French 
work as Maillol’s woodcuts for Virgil’s Eclogues, 
Picasso's etchings for Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
and the etchings done by Matisse for Mallarmé’s 
Poésies. 

In distribution by countries, the United States 
leads the exhibition both in number of artists 
and number of prints. France runs a strong sec- 
ond, Germany furnishes a substantial showing, 
and all other countries together make up only a 
small group. 

(Continued on page 20) 


TWO BOSTON EVENTS 





RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THI 


ONE ASPECT OF A NATIONAL STYLE: 


FOGG MUSEUM OF ART, CAMBRIDGE 
BENTON’S LITHOGRAPH OF “HUCK FINN” 


Cross-Section of Today's Graphic Taste 


in the kogg's International Purchases 


BY ROBERT MILLER WALKER 


ORCEEULLY illustrating the individual 
character of American, French, and German 
modern art, a group of recently acquired prints at 


the Fogg Art Museum have more than usual sig- 
nificance. The selection was guided by a desire 





LENT BY THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS TO THE 


INSTITUTE OF MODERN ART, BOSTON 
LABOUREUR’S ENGRAVING: “TULIPS” 


10 


for both quality of impression and value of 
representing the nature and development ol 
twentieth century graphic art in Europe and 
America and the general spectator will be pleased 
to find that all the American artists represented 
here are living and active. This exhibition fully 
justifies the attitude that a print department is 
logically in a strong position to explore the field 
of contemporary art in its acquisitions 

The group of American prints proves that 
there is such a thing as a national style, as diffi- 
cult as that may be to define: Benton’s Huck 
Finn has much the same vigor and tang that is 
associated with the word Yankee—or the name 
of Mark Twain. What Benton and the less rest- 
less Grant Wood are to the West, so Dehn and 
Raphael Soyer are to the East. Back Stage and 
New York Night give a clear picture of another 
side of America, while 7he Great Divide is a 
trenchant example of satire. From somewhere 
near the submarginal wastes of European Sur- 
realism comes the Self-Portrait of Castellon, the 
young Spaniard who won the Logan Prize of 
1939 at Chicago. Orozco and Rivera show a more 
monumental type of strength and are always a 
welcome addition to the group of printmakers 
from north of the Rio Grande. Of the Mexican 
lithographs, The Leaders by Orozco is the most 
startling in its power of suggesting the blind 
force of mob violence by a seething torrent of 
sombreros. From the technical point of view, all 
these American prints are worth further study 
as examples of individual expression in lithog- 
raphy—most modern of the graphic techniques. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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PICKING 
the NATIVE 
PLAST EC 


Show at theWhitney 
BY JAMES W. LANE 


DO NOT mean to imply anything invidious 
| by selecting merely a score out of the 185 
sculptures from the exhibition of the National 
Sculpture Society at the Whitney Museum. It is 
an excellent show in variety and interest of sub- 
ject matter and in diversity of techniques. But 
selection must draw the line somewhere. 
lf the fact that the majority of the works | 
particularly like are modeled or cut in plaster, 
and that they are among the most expressive, 
means anything, | take it to mean that plaster 
in the modern idiom is superlatively ductile. We 
have, for instance, Herbert Adams’ Will Rogers, 
in which, by judicious omission of the irrelevant 
details that more conservative sculpting might 
have included, there are made manifest the cow- 
boy-philosopher’s geniality in the long-drawn 
smiling lips, optimism in predominantly ascend- 
ing crow’s-feet at the eyes, and humor and irony 
in the limpid quizzical glance, and in the raised 
right eyebrow. It is an admirable piece of 
straight characterization 
There are two plaster works in different tech- 
niques. One is Adolph Block’s version of Woman, 
reminiscent in its modeling, its pose (one hand 
on hip, the other on the Hellenistic stump), and 
in its Classicism, of the sculpture of Adolf Hilde- 
brand, whose compositional compactness, as Pro- 
fessor Post calls it, has influenced many mod- 
erns. The other version of Woman is by Joseph 
Coletti, as fresh and unhampered, as though the 
sitter were lying on the sand, as Block’s is 
smoothly conventionalized. Equally outstanding 
pieces in plaster are Armin A. Scheler’s fascinat- 





EXHIBITED AT THE WHITNEY MUSEUM 


SULTAN OF SWAT,” BY W. WHEELOCK 





EXHIBITED AT THE WHITNEY MUSEUM 
BY MARION WALTON: “HEAD,” MARBLE 


ingly original Bathing Boy and Erwin Spring- 

weiler’s red-stained Young Mother. Four animal 

studies, in a show extraordinarily rich in such 

pieces, are the bulbous-beaked, human-mouthed 
(Continued on page 20) 





EXHIBITED Al 
A LATE LANDSCAPE: CEZANNE’S “MATINEE DE PRINTEMPS A ST. ANTHONIN” 
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CEZANNE 
in VARIED 
ASPECTS 


Some Unfamiliar Work 


BY JEANNETTE LOWE 


A NY show of works by Cézanne has its own 
peculiar interest for modern eyes and 


minds, and even though the current exhibition 
of eight oils and ten watercolors at the Bignou 
Gallery contains none of his most celebrated 
painting, it does, by its diversified selection, give 
one a chance to enjoy several aspects and stages 
of the expansion of his aesthetic frontiers. In 
point of time, the oils range from the Nympbhes 
et Faunes of the ‘60s, suggesting even in its small 
compass, the freer drawing and fullness of form 
of Delacroix, to the Matinée de Printemps a St. 
{uthonin, made a year or so before Cézanne’s 
death, a landscape in which depth and richness 
is enhanced by the red earth tones he used in 
thin layers toward the end of his life 

In between are the landscapes Bibémus, with 
its almost abstract use of color, and the Orée du 


BIGNOU GALLERY 








B with its drastic tree trunks and building up 
if blues and greens for that leafy background 
ind covering of the earth, which both rests and 
stimulates the eye in contemplating a forest 
thicket. There are, too, evidences of Cezanne s 
ibsorption in analyzing the classic masterpieces 
ff the Louvre, the Amour en Platre, so softly 
modeled that it seems to bear little relation to 
those figures of the great compositions like the 
Bathers, in which everything of human anatomy) 
is submerged to the total effect; and the Fin du 
Banquet, little more than a sketch, but with all 
its emphasis upon the receding and advancing 
phases of its color 

One feels in the Fin du Banquet the experi- 
mentation of the painter, who, with such a model 
as Tintoretto or Veronese, plays with the color 
modulating it, harmonizing, drawing the myriad 
objects of the table as he paints. Although a 
work so fragmentary, it gives to the spectator a 
sense of seeing the painter in the very process 
of his trial and error method which so charac- 
terized Cézanne’s whole artistic development. The 
emphatic rhythms of the vases, the fruit and 





EXHIBITED AT THE BIGNOU GALLERY 
CEZANNE: “L’AMOUR EN PLATRE,” 1805 


the moving figures reveal themselves in the reds 
blues and greens which, though describing ob- 
jects not entirely clear, nevertheless affirm the 
artist's unerring color sensitivity. 

The one still-life of fruit on the familiar 
wooden table contains pears and apples, as solid 
as though they had been hewn from marble, but 
with none of the rigidity implied in stone or any 
substance not alive. The outlines seem to be 
formed by spaces between each piece of fruit, 
each dish or glass, not by any flowing, continuing 
line holding them together in the composition 

But these are the subjects which have been 
imitated ad infinitum. It is among the water- 
colors that one feels Cézanne’s most fluent and 
easy expression, the complete visualization of 
the end, with no going back to retouch. The 
whole airy feeling of open space is present in 
the two papers showing Montagne Ste. Victoire, 
one of them executed in little more than a score 
of brush strokes. The small touches of wash 
purple, blue, and green—are juxtaposed so nat- 
urally that one is transported, as if the contem- 
plation of the scene itself, its volumes seeming 
to move with that palpitation of light and air, 
not the perception of a single moment, but the 
sum total of one’s sensations in the enjoyment 
of their changing colors. 


Great Mackay 
Armor Goes to 
the Higgins 
Collection in 
Worcester 


IGNIFICANT not only because it may be 
S one of the largest single purchases of Euro 
pean armor made in the United States, but also 
because the objects will, after an exhibition at 
the Worcester Museum, become a part of the 
collection of the Woodman Higgins Armory at 
the plant of the Worcester Pressed Steel Com- 
pany, a group of arms and armor was acquired 
from the Clarence H. Mackay Collection (re- 
viewed in THE Art News for May 13, 1939) by 
Mr. John W. Higgins of Worcester who, like Mr 
Mackay, is a member of the Arms and Armor 
Club of New York founded by the late Dr. Bash- 
ford Dean. The Armory, incorporated under a 
state charter for educational purposes and open 
to the public, was conceived as a part of a plan 
or encouraging “Art in Industry” by furnishin 
examples of the aesthetically developed produc 
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(ABOVE) A CHAMEFRON FROM A FRENCH JOUSTING ENSEMBLE, CA 


of craftsmen of the past to those who design the 
machine-made steel objects of today. Thus the 


(Continued on page 2 
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(BELOW) A NUREMBERG HALF JOUSTING ARMOR BY SIEBENBUERGER, CA. 1500 
ACQUIRED BY MR. JOHN W. HIGGINS OF WORCESTER THROUGH JACQUES SELIGMANN & CO 
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New Exhibitions of the Week 





FLORAL SUBJECTS, FRENCH 
AND AMERICAN 


rENWHE Marie Harriman Gallery in a superb 
| exhibition of flower paintings by fourteen 
American and fourteen French artists, makes 
one forget the long winter. Fantin-Latour’s 
Roses, of 1885, sets the norm—a high one—for 
the nineteenth century work. Compared with this 
piece, La Farge’s Bowl of Roses and Weir's 
White Peonies are either dark or uninteresting 

In primitive vein is Rousseau le Douanier’s 
Corbeille de fleurs and in almost Burchfieldian 
vein is Whistler's pastel of Poppies. Of the 
French work, Vuillard’s Fleurs sur la table has 
delicious tones—yellows, greys, pinks, greens 
The American contemporary output reaches a 
strong level in Kuhn’s White Vase (with corn- 


Ruskinian, but on a much greater scale than 
Ruskin ever attempted 1 Wz. I 


THE CRISP MANNER OF 
LEIGHTON SMITH 


EIGHTON SMITH’S sunny beach scenes 
} and sensitively felt landscapes which are 
now being shown at Contemporary Arts, de- 
pend in large measure for their effect upon this 
artist’s delicate but crisp manner of outlining 
his forms. Many of the figures, in fact, are little 
more than outline, but Smith manages to catch 
the casual pose of a group of bathers as in 
Great South Bay, and to recreate as in Canadian 
Beach Scene the lazy pleasure of hours on the 
sand in contemplation of water and small boats. 

lhe figures of Union Square, a watercolor, are’ 
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FLOWERS, FRENCH AND AMERICAN: 


flowers and marigolds) of 1934; Marin’s Mag- 
nolias, of 1938—only his second still-life in thirty 
years, and in oil, at that; and Marsden Hartley's 
gay and stridently decorative Summer Sea Win- 
dow No. 1, of 1939-1940. a Wk 


INFECTIOUS VITALITY IN 
FRANCIS’ STUDIES 


“HE self-trained Robert Francis, at the 
‘| Julien Levy Gallery, is sixty-five years old 
and paints with the gaiety of sweet two and 
twenty. His oils are untitled but their joy, vital- 
ity, and light is infectious. One picture of hip- 
potamuses sprawling on one another until a ridge 
of brown bodies is silhouetted against the blues 
and greens of the African scenery is unforget- 
table. Another oil of barely-seen golfers shooting 
into the teeth of the wind, while three kites, one 
vellow, one blue, one red, float above them, is 
admirable Impressionism, Constable refurbished 
lor modern taste. The other oils of clouds and 
mountains are delicately charming and elusive, 


EXHIBITED AT THE MARIE HARRIMAN GALLERY 


VUILLARD'S “FLEURS SUR LA TABLE” (LEFT); 


illuminated by light behind them in an effective 
way, and Hillside in Fall has warmth of feeling 
as well as autumn color. There are several 
studies of houses in which Smith demonstrates 
his ability to catch the atmosphere peculiar to a 
particular place, endowing it with a personality 
of its own. Stone House is one of these. so is 
Green House. In complete contrast is the sketchy 
little watercolor of the Mexican town, Guaya- 
mas, its low buildings and palm trees a charming 
linear pattern, and the brilliance of the light 
admirably suggesting the clarity of the atmos- 


phere KA 


A. DOVE’S SEMI-ABSTRACT 
LANDSCAPES 


RTHUR DOVE has written his own pref- 
A ace to the catalogue of his paintings 
which are being shown at An American Place 
Both in watercolor and in oil one can test the 


success of his achievement measured in terms of 
his aim which he here formulates in words. “To 
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weave the whole into a sequence of formations 
rather than to form an arrangement of facts,” 
this has been his aim, “to give the colored stuff” 
of things 

Holding this yardstick one is concerned with 
the elements of landscape, beaches, harbors, 
roads and the swelling contour of land, not in 
their factual aspect, but related to each other as 
shapes and contrasted with each other in the 
rich tonal harmonies which have long charac- 
terized Dove's semi-abstractions. Always he con- 
veys the tactile values of his subjects as he feels 
them, not in any conventionally accepted inter- 
pretation. Spiral Road of which there is a water- 
color sketch as well as a painting in oil, is one 
of the most striking, for the coil of road is like 
a Watch spring in the midst of three-dimensional 
forms. The colors, deep reds, greens and the 
peculiar yellow-brown earth tones of Dove's 





KUHN’S GAY “WHITE VASE” (RIGHT) 


palette evoke emotional response in spite of the 
austerity of his style, for Dove does indeed give 
the colored stuff of things, however personal to 
his own vision is the sequence of their forma- 
tions. J. i. 


SPIRITED SCULPTURE FOR 
GARDEN SETTINGS 


ARDEN sculpture without the inclusion of 
(; any of the conventional, coy sprites and 
cherubs, is being shown at the Robinson Gal- 
leries. It is surprising how much more welcome 
a nice fat white marble hen can be than the 
eager nudes which are created yearly for the 
garden trade. William Zorach has hewn a set- 
ting hen from a block which has more real 
sculptural quality and adaptability for a life 
among the greenery than any piece we have seen. 
His Guinea Pigs, too, smooth of surface and re- 
duced in form, is a perfect example of what an 
original approach can do in this field. 

Then there is the geometrically conceived 





EXHIBITED AT THE MILCH GALLERIES 
JOHN WHORI NORTHERN WILDERNESS 


EXHIBITED AT THE PERLS GALLERIES 
MARC CHAGALL: “RABBIN EN FUITI 


EXHIBITED AT THE WAKEFIELD GALLERY 
GIFFORD COCHRAN: “NORTH ROAD” 


EXHIBITED AT THE SCHNEIDER-GABRIEL GALLERIES 
GRIGORY GLUCKMANN: “BAR” 





ricket, / é by Rosenbauer, and two versions 

a duck, one a spirited upstanding bird in 
ronze by Dorothea Greenbaum, and one of black 
marble by Maldarelli, as fluid in its feeling 

the creature's natural habitat. John Hovannes 
shows two of his stylized figures in stone, both 
solid and appropriate for the out-of-doors, one 
figure of a girl, and Concetta Scar 
vaghione’s alabaster Bather is a graceful and yet 
sentimental nude. Sculpture does indeed cry 
out for a garden, and it is a pleasure to see a 
group collected with this view in mind. The Lim- 
ted Editions of this gallery should bring work 
of this high caliber into the range of many peo- 
ple. There are two pieces in the current show 
which are obtainable in the limited edition, but 
those mentioned are all originals Ba 


EDWIN DICKINSON: DULCET 
AND ROMANTIC 


NE sees among the paintings by Edwin 
() Dickinson a widened range of subjects in 
his exhibition at the Passedoit Gallery. The thir 
teen oils include several of his dreamy land- 
scapes, with their soft suffusion of colors, but 
this year a self-portrait provides the most inter 
esting example of Dickinson’s work. It is in soft 
greys and white, but clearly set down, and, one 
should imagine, rather severely interpreted. But 
it is a striking characterization, and shows to 
what an extent of clarity this painter can carry 
a subject. The Bouquet, for instance, and a land- 
scape called Side of Glen are purely personal 
vistas into the artist’s mind, and offer little to 
the ordinary person except pleasantly harmon- 
ized color. 

lwo paintings of a beach and cliff are a misty 
combination of grey and beige; Cliff Reflection 
demonstrates how poetically Dickinson can de- 
scribe a scene, and Villa Marie-Jeanne, with its 
opalescent sky and pouring of light on a plaster 


house, is one of the most attractive paintings in 
the group. 7% 


JOHN WHORE’S SKILLFUL 
WATERCOLORS 


OHN WHORF'S watercolors are quite up to 

his usual competent standard, and _ beside 
the familiar paintings of the sea and boats, there 
are a number in his current show at the Milch 
Galleries in which he shines as a landscapist. He 
has an effective and skillful brush stroke which 
reminds one of Sargent occasionally, and espe- 
cially when he uses it with the freedom of North- 
ern Wilderness one senses the artist’s delight in 
swiftly changing light. The sky is electric, and 
trees blown in the wind find their place in a 
landscape which commands admiration for its 
breadth of view and ease of execution. 

Fog, in which Whorf paints the murky atmos- 
phere of the little row of houses in a seaside vil- 
lage which has often been his theme, is one of its 
best interpretations. April Hill, with its yellow 
clapboard house in the sunshine, and Rainy 
Night, a street scene in which artificial light 
streams out into the mean surroundings, are 
proof of Whorf’s ability to stay on land and 
enlarge his circle of admirers among the land- 
lubbers. 3:4 


CHAGALL’S RACIALTRAGEDY 
AND VERNAL PROPHECY 


ARC CHAGALL’S visions of another 
world than this are set down in ten of 


his recent gouaches at the Perls Galleries. There 
is also one large painting in oil which has more 
of the flavor of the terrestial globe, and it is 
called Rabbin en Fuite. It was inspired by the 
Hitler regime and its official persecution of the 
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Jews, and has the poignancy of feeling of a man 
whose creations are probably more deeply rooted 
in the culture of his race than those of any other 
artist now painting. Some of the same symbols 
are used in this large work which appear in 
Chagall’s more casual ones, but here there 1s 
definite intention in the fact that the rabbi car- 
ries with him as his only possession the Tora 
synonomous in meaning with Jewish traditional 
laws and regulations. This, in Chagall’s lexicon, 
implies that the final subsistence of the Jews lies 
in their following their own traditions. One may 
agree with this conclusion, or not, but it is im- 
possible to look at the painting unmoved by its 
significance. 

More light-hearted are the gouaches, with all 
the delicacy of Chagall’s bouquets of posies, fid- 
dling musicians and loving couples. It never 
seems a strain on one’s credence to encounter 
angels disposed casually in his compositions, or 
clocks proceeding down the street with angels’ 
wings. Lovely bursts of color and imagination 
wholly personal to this Russian-born painter 
imbue all his works, and seem particularly ap 
propriate to Spring. 54 


GIFFORD COCHRAN’S BOW 
AS A PAINTER 


™~IFFORD COCHRAN, who has been asso- 

J ciated with the theater and the cinema, has 
turned his hand to another art, and is showing 
a group of his paintings at the Wakefield Gal- 
lery. These are marked by a feeling for composi- 
tion whether they be landscapes, interiors or 
simply studies of flowers. He sees the possibili- 
ties of design in the rolling countryside of West- 
chester, and using the fenced off fields creates 
his basic structure with decision. North Road, 
bisected by a straight cement highway is well 
handled from this standpoint, and possesses also 
the feel of rainy, windy weather. 

Room Looking North is an unusually well 
painted interior, with its sparkle of chandelier 
and sense of sun-filled space. Unusual as mate- 
rial is the painting of the interior of a green- 
house, called Horticulture. Here the geometrical 
panes of glass and the straight rows of plants 
inside are organized as pattern with the trees 
seen outside, and the volume of the glass enclo- 
sure is suggested. Several paintings of flowers 
themselves, of which Gloxinia with its deep- 
stained blossoms and floppy leaves is the best, 
round out a show which, especially for a first 
appearance, is auspicious. ab. 


SCULPTURE BY DLUGOSZ 
AND SILVERCRUYS 


OOKING at a row of sculptures by Louis 
L Dlugosz in the Nierendorf Gallery brings 
the weird sense that they are death’s heads in a 
sitting room, much as one will find a skull, often 
as not surmounted by a cricket cap, in the study 
of some English don. For the sculpture now 
shown has little suggestion of flesh, except at 
the mouth. It is strange, it is effective, but it is 
still not affecting, partly, we think, because as 
one pares away all skin one loses expression and 
character. If skeletons express character that 
once was, then the work of Dlugosz might. But 
when for the nonce he does put on a little skin 
and really model, his work is characterless. 

Quite the other way is that of Suzanne Silver- 
cruys exhibited at the Barbizon-Plaza Galleries. 
She has great feeling for character as in her 
bronzes, plasters, and marbles. The portraits of 
Arthur Purvis and John Buchan grip the ob- 
server. The face expresses something that one 
will remember, even if the technique is nothing 
greatly original. This talented Belgian, one of 
whose portraits of the late Lord Tweedsmuir is 
in the Metropolitan Museum, is best in two re- 
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ligious subjects—the fourteen panels of the Sta- 
tions of the Cross and a baptismal font con- 
taining three exquisitely emotive heads of Hope 
(youth), Faith (middle-aged woman), and Char- 
ity (a Hals type of old woman transferred to 
sculpture). In the Stations of the Cross Miss 
Silvercruys has used a pewter paint on a wood 
panel. These low reliefs are finely simple, a 
briefly indicated gesture or part of the cross 
against which a purposely large head of Our 
Lord is outlined, or a series of overlapping pro- 
files in the Mayan manner, being artistically and 
spiritually impressive = ae 


STUDIO NUDES AND URBAN 
LIFE BY GLUCKMANN 


T ca work of the Russian-born  paintet 


Grigory Gluckmann, who was last seen in 
New York in a one-man show two years ago, and 
who captured a first prize in a Chicago water- 
color show a year later, is the current offering 
of the Schneider-Gabriel Galleries. His luminous 
nudes are again the central theme, and one can- 
not but admire the technical ease with which he 
paints them against the greyed and foggy back 
grounds which are so much like Carriére. 

More interesting are his impressions of life in 
a theater lobby, or bar, or at the race tracks 
for his ability to paint people in a crowd is ap- 
parent in these scenes, and he manages to sug- 
gest an interplay of conversation which is attrac- 
tive. Light plays upon the figures of Bar, and 
there is a sparkle in the softly suggested scene 
Femmes, the painting of two women, one a semi- 
nude is indicative of the excellence of Gluck- 
mann’s drattsmanship in the handling of figures 
which are casually posed and interestingly con- 
trasted as to type 14 


PAINTINGS BY SYD BROWN 
AND SANDRA JAMES 


, Eggleston Galleries are showing water 


colors by Syd Brown, a young painter whose 
first solo in New York it is, and whose work 
Cathedral, Cuernavaca has just won a prize of 
the Salmagundi Club. He manifests in this group 
an ability to capture the transitory moments for 
which watercolor is specially adapted, and his 
painting has also a solid quality not so often 
seen in this medium. Ramy Day, Sheridan 
Square contains the tremulous look of water on 
a city pavement which shimmers in the grey 
light. Greenwich Village Rooftops is adroitly 
built up from the standpoint of spatial values 
here are paintings of the Gaspé, the most at- 
tractive of which is The Inlet, a study in sun- 
light on grass and water, and there are several 
papers made in Mexico. These seem less spon- 
taneous than the others. 

Sandra James, who is Mrs. Brown, is showing 
her oils in another room. This is an unpreten- 
tious little group, with several attractive items 
in it. One of a Gaspé church stresses the less 
bleak aspects of this country, and contains a 
delightful bit in the painter’s interpretation of a 
horse and buggy. One painting of mist overhang- 
ing a rocky cliff is also an example of her ap- 
pealing style. an 


WORK BY KINGSBURY AND 
VAN SOELEN 


iE Ferargil Galleries give us the oils of 

Theodore van Soelen and the watercolors ol 
\lison Kingsbury. Van Soelen, who studied at 
the Pennsylvania Academy and sees the same 
type of large hills that Daniel Garber does 
although he omits Garber’s amount of detail 
paints in the Tesuque Valley near Santa Fé and 
at his home in Cornwall, Connecticut. His most 


ambitious painting is a decorative study of Can- 
ida Geese. In The Old Maple he has used the 
same carefully observed detail in an old farm- 
house porch, green shutters, dozing cat, that 
Mount would have loved. In this painting the 
tonal values are exact and very pleasing 

Alison Kingsbury finds not only dramatic com- 
positional structures such as those in Tbe 
Geneva Willows, The Blue Apple Tree, Lone- 
some Barn, and Pot Hole delightfully abundant 

she is apt to paint them drily, however—but 
also the charm of period furniture in French 
interiors. Unfortunately, she has not the spark- 
ling touch of Water Gay who is the criterion 
for interior painters, but at any rate she is at 
least accurate 1 WwW. 


LEADING GERMAN ARTISTS 
IN AN IMPRESSIVE SHOW 


S WELL selected an exhibition of mod- 
ern German painting and sculpture—a 


show of twenty-six items—as one could see is 
at the Buchholz Gallery. The high lights are 
two of the most moving Feiningers we expect 
ever to enjoy: the Village Church, of 1926, for- 
merly in the Dessau Museum, and the Glorious 
Victory of the Sloop Maria, of same year, from 
the Magdeburg Museum. Paula Modersohn- 
Becker's Peasant Woman Praying, painted in 
1906 and from the Kunsthalle in Hamburg, has 
a Van Gogh spirit and is deeply sincere. There 
is a sensitive Kokoschka Self-Portrait, of 1913 
and some good sculpture by Kolbe in bronze 

Standing Girl Looking Up—and by Barlach in 
wood. In addition to these, a pair of Beckmanns 
a group of Klees, and works by Hofer, Heckel 
Kirchner, Schmidt-Rottluff, Marc and Nolde are 
included among the fine “Landmarks in Modern 
German Art” in the show 5. &. 


HOWE’S WATERCOLORS OF 
THE SOUTHWEST 


HEN he can paint matter that neither 

moves nor is moved, Gurdon Howe is at 
his best. He does skyscrapers and industrial plants 
with the grim, black outlines used by Burchfield 
last summer Howe was in the Southwest and the 
resulting watercolors and oils are now at the 
Morton Galleries. Three essentially important 
watercolors hail from Arizona—FEl Capitan, Dead 
Horse Point, and Zion Canyon. These feature 
red-shale peaks rising like geysers from the 
ground or the red geological strata on the side 
of a yawning canyon. Man, whom Gurdon Howe 
does not paint in the watercolors, would look 
small here. Howe's papers are uncompromisingly 
strong. He does not need atmospheric skies, for 
the definite configurations of the land give the 
necessary swing and the colors of the earth, the 
necessary sensuous touch. The artist made all the 
frames, which are unusually designed, himself 
One of the best is that around Desert Scene—the 
scene with the rattler—in which gilded rosettes, 
as from a broncho’s bridle, stud the decorative 
molding 7: 4 


ACCOMPLISHED DRAWINGS 
BY JACOB GETLAR SMITH 


HE drawings of Jacob Getlar Smith, inter- 
‘Een with four watercolors, are now at 
the Midtown Galleries. They are authoritative 
in tone and composition, finely drawn and beau- 
tifully shaded. Torsos, busts, and full-lengths, 
like that of a resting beggar, compose the draw- 
ings. Morning Light is a clear, thinly-washed 
watercolor landscape of a great umbrageous tree 
growing aslant a brook, while The Exiled shows 
two reliefers warming their hands at a home- 
made street fire. i ee 


(Continued on page 19) 
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EXHIBITED AT THE MIDTOWN GALLERIES 
JACOB GETLAR SMITH: “THE EXILED” 


EXHIBITED AT THE MORTON GALLERIES 
GURDON HOWE: “DESERT SCENE” 


EXHIBITED AT THE BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 


MODERSOHN-BECKER: 


“PEASANT WOMAN” 
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CLEVELAND: A GLACKENS 
FOR THE MUSEUM 


DDED to the Cleveland Museum’s already 
A representative collection of American art 
is a painting by William Glackens, 7he Drr 
Central Park, which was purchased through the 
Wade fund during the recent Glackens Memoria 
Exhibition at the Museum 

Americana of the turn of the century, full o 
Edwardian frills as New York interpreted them 
is recorded here with the swift, sure, strokes 
with which this artist was so well able to paint 
people in action in a sunny out-of-doors, tresh 
with the bright colors of trees and costumes. As 
Henry S. Francis notes in the Museum Bulletin 
this painting, done in 1905 Is as truly a document 
of the almost too frequently discussed “Ameri- 
can scene” as the products of our contemporary 
Middlewest. Completely alive within his time 
Glackens caught both its spirit and the realistic 
details, and his well 
trained hand was facile in 
the chronicling of his 
world in such charming 
pictures as this one 


LINCOLN: NEW 
ACQUISITIONS 


EPUTED to be one 
R of the most impor- 
tant collections of contem- 
porary American paintings 
in a university museum 
the F. M. Hall Collection 
of the University of Ne- 
braska has recently § ac- 
quired twelve additional 
works by ten artists. They 
are a lively group of for- 
tunate additions to such a 
collection, for they include 
many aspects of the best 
that we are producing 
There is one of George 
Grosz’s Cape Cod pictures, 
a watercolor with the hazy 
and suggestive swerls of 
which he has such an ex- 
cellent command; and 
there is a firm still-life by 


Walt Kuhn, Apples in a EDWARDIAN NEW 


Wooden Boat. Hobson 

Pittman’s dreamy Victorianism is well shown in 
his Midnight (Version No. 2), while the brittle 
line and crisp air which Zoltan Sepeshy loves 
are painted into Afternoon Skung. Arnold 
Blanch has made a gracious Portrait of Doris 
Lee (exhibited at the 1937 Corcoran Biennial) 
in which the spectator can delight to find physi- 
ognomic characteristics familiar in the subject's 
own painting. In addition, there are watercolors 
by Peggy Bacon and Clarence Carter, a drawing 
and two etchings by John Sloan, a drawing by 


Guy Péne du Bois and a carving in walnut by 


Joe Taylor. Most of these works have been 
shown in New York, but two, the Kuhn and the 
Pittman are recent and have not been seen on 
Fifty-Seventh Street. 

These permament additions to the University’s 
collection were selected from the University’s 
fiftieth annual exhibition assembled by Professor 
Dwight Kirsch of the University who was ad- 
vised by Meyric Rogers of the Chicago Art In- 
stitute and Muriel V. Sibell of the University of 
Colorado. Acclaimed the best of the series, items 
in the exhibition were lent by museums, by New 
York dealers and by the artists. 


PHILADELPHIA: AMERICAN 
TASTE IN ART 


ryyvill; experiment at the Art Alliance, its 
| \merican laste in Art” exhibit chosen 
by an “innocent” jury of business executives who 
have not been particularly noted for their inter 
est in the prod ict of the studio, has been selected 
ind hung, and the citations have been given 

lo judge by such results as can be tabulated 
rom a list of the works on display, the taste of 
the jurors did not differ greatly from the more 
conventional panels of artists and critics, for the 
names seem to be about the same. The largest of 
the prizes went to Anne in Blue by Leon Kroll 
in artist Who can never plead neglect by his con- 
temporaries, professional and otherwise. Another 
prize given by these judges who probably do 
know their Degas fairly well from the handsome 
show of his work seen at the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum a few years ago, went to the thoroughly 





RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART THROUGH THE 


YORK: “THE DRIVE, CENTRAL PARK,” 


charming if slightly saccharine White Ballet by 
Everett Shinn. Honorable mentions went to 
Philadelphia’s Daniel Garber and to that all 
time hero of the Carnegie International popular 
vote, Frederick Waugh, two artists who, curi- 
ously enough, won the popular awards at the 
Pennsylvania Academy’s recent annual exhibi- 
tion 

Geographically the artists are distributed, if 
not from the proverbial Maine, at least from 
Massachusetts to California although Chicago 
artists, perhaps busy with exhibitions in their 
own vicinity, are not well represented. Works 
by such men as Maurice Sterne, Edward Hop 
per, John Carroll, Jon Corbino, Reginald Marsh, 
Alexander Brook, Raphael Soyer, Eugene 
Speicher and Guy Péne du Bois are included 


ITHACA: EILSHEMIUS AT 
CORNELL 
KS RTEEN pictures by Louis M. Eil- 


shemius form the current exhibition in Wil- 
lard Straight Hall at Cornell University. These 
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WADE FUND 


examples, which were assembled by the Rabin 
and Krueger Gallery, Newark, N. ]., represent 
most phases of the artists work and range from 
an airy and delicate nude of 1890 called Sum- 
mer and a breathless dawn in Early Morning to 
the turbulent moods of a Storm at Sea and a 
Sunset at Sea 
lhe long neglect which kilshemius suffered 
so unwillingly invites attention with every show- 
ing of the painter's work. It is difficult to un 
derstand why these paintings, which seem to 
have so many points of contact with the char- 
acteristic taste of forty years ago, should 
have been judged worthless by the artist's own 
generation. It would seem, for instance, that the 
Brown Decades should have liked the brown 
tonality Lilshemius preferred, and certainly his 
subject matter—the evanescent effects of sun- 
rise and sunset, the lace-frocked little girls in 
Central Park, the tiny figures of Girls Bathing 
were the subject matter of his contemporaries 
\nd to his contemporaries, subject matter was 
the most important factor 

Ihere is, of course, the 
evidence that Ryder, Full- 
er, and Blakelock, the 
\merican painters to 
whom Eilshemius seems 
most akin, were not sup- 
ported in splendor by 
“America’s Gilded Age 
Still, they were accepted 
by their fellow artists 
Fuller, if he was forced 
to farming for his daily 
bread, was at least a farm- 
er who had been elected 
to the National Academy 
Why did Eilshemius’ artist 
contemporaries find his 
work so execrable? 

Perhaps an extended an- 
alysis of technical matters 
might throw some light on 
the problem. At the least 
it could be pointed out 
that the late nineteenth 
century was fond of dash- 
ing brushwork. Not all the 
painters it most prized 
were Sargent’s, to be sure, 
but, in general, the man- 
ual technique of the day 
was dexterity itself beside 
BY GLACKENS _ the undisciplined manner 

in which Eilshemius ap- 

plied his paint. This is not to say that the ‘tone 
Eilshemius applied was not considered just, but 
rather that his careless, mussy brushwork recalls 
that of certain twentieth century painters. Per- 
haps it was necessary for America to absorb the 
invasion of the Fauves and the Picasso of cer- 
tain periods in order to acquire a taste for such 
brushwork—or at least to become so well ac- 
quainted with it that it ceased to prevent the 
enjoyment of the pictorial values of Eilshemius’ 
work. 


ST. LOUIS: P. T. RATHBONE 
APPOINTED DIRECTOR 


HE appointment of Perry T. Rathbone of 

_ Detroit to the directorship of the City Art 
Museum, a post left vacant with the resignation 
of Meyrick Rogers last October, has been an- 
nounced. Mr. Rathbone, who was Acting Direc- 
tor of the “Masterpieces of Art” at the New York 
World’s Fair, 1939, was born in Germantown, 
Pennsylvania. A graduate of Harvard University 
in 1933, he subsequently studied under Paul 
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Sachs. In 1934, he became Educational Assistant 
at the Detroit Institute of Arts, and from 1936 
he has been Curator of the Alger House branch 
of the Detroit Institute 


WASHINGTON: EXHIBITION 
OF PAN AMERICAN ART 


N CELEBRATION of the fiftieth anniver- 
| sary of the founding of the Pan American 
Union, the Corcoran Gallery exhibited a group 
of Latin American paintings—one from each 
country in the Western Hemisphere 

Made up of items collected by the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation for ex- 
hibit of “The Art of 79 Countries” at the Golden 
Gate Exposition last summer, the show affords 
to Washingtonians an opportunity to view a 
small but representative survey of a culture, hith- 
erto almost unknown in this country, which 
thanks to several recent international and purely 
Latin American shows, is becoming increasingly 
familiar 

Among the artists are some who have gravi- 
tated toward the school of Paris, some who have 
studied in the United 
States, and many who 
have quite naturally 
as Latin American 
painters have been do- 
ing for centuries 
sought their education 
in the cultural mother- 
country, Spain. Herein 
illustrated is Vista del 
{vila by Manuel Cabre 
of Venezuela. Trained 
in Caracas, he resided 
and exhibited in Paris 
for some years, and is 
now attached to the 
Ministry of National 
Education of his native 
country. In his land- 
scape is to be found 
the outline of a rugged 
mountain range in the 
shadow of which has 
been built such a small 
town as Cézanne fre- 
quently represents. In 
the Indian Dance by 
Victor Cuevas Pabon 
of Bolivia, there is no 
hint of his education in 
the United States: the 
painting of the native 
subject is executed in a 
manner familiar to us in the art of Mexico—a 
style ultimately derived from Spanish art and 
admixed with a sweep and a vigor which color 
the subject matter. Ignacio Gomez Jaramillo of 
Colombia whose El Poeta del Campo, a hand- 
some picture of a male figure seen in profile 
against a dry mountain landscape, is decidedly 
both Latin and American, was educated in 
Madrid and was sent by his government to 
study the art of Mexico. He is a muralist whose 
easel painting reflects the characteristic broad- 
ness of treatment. 


HOLLYWOOD: MATISSE FOR 
ROBINSON COLLECTION 


HE spectacular object of an outcry against 
bold color and thick paint when it was first 
exhibited at the Salon du Champ-de-Mars, the 
noted early Matisse, canvas La Desserte of 18097, 
was recently acquired for his well known col- 
lection of modern paintings by Mr. Edward G. 
Robinson of Hollywood. 
Impressionist in technique, but forecasting in 
the brazen quality of its color the Fauve move- 


RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY MR. EDWARD G. ROBINSON, HOLLYWOOD, FROM THE 


ment which was to come, this early Matisse has 
nonetheless, the intimacy and some of the solid- 
ity of a Chardin still-life. A catalogue of the 
Museum of Modern Art’s Matisse exhibition in 
1931, in which this painting was on display, tells 
us of the artist's jocular reaction in later years 
to the burst of protest which this early work 
defended only by his teacher, René de Valliére 
caused. In an interview with Jacques Guenne 
published in L’Art Vivant in 1925 he remarked: 
“it was the moment when the terror of microbes 
was raging among the public. One never saw so 
much typhoid fever. The public found that | 
had microbes on my carafes.” 

After the storm, Vollard bought the painting 
for his own collection, and it has been in Berlin 
as a part of the Friedenberg and the Friedman 
Collections. 


BALTIMORE: A MARYLAND 
ARTISTS’ EXHIBIT 


. THE Baltimore Museum of Art is cur- 
rent both the eighth annual exhibition of 


the work of Maryland artists and a novel Salon 


des Refusés in which museum visitors are in- 
vited to judge the judges, Henry Varnum Poor, 
Peyton Boswell, Jr., and Edmund Minor Archer 
For the first time subjected to the standards 
of a jury unfamiliar with the local product, the 
exhibition can be characterized in Mr. Archer's 
words as “high in level, showing training and 
ability, and accompanied paradoxically by an 
unusually large and interesting group of ‘Primi- 
tive’ paintings by untutored artists who bring to 
their work a sincerity and conviction which their 
more skilled confreres might well envy.” 
Numerically larger than in past years, 176 
works of the 731 submitted are in the exhibition 
Regionalism is reflected in the content of the 
landscapes and to two of these, Herman Maril’s 
graceful design of a stark subject, Winter on a 
Farm, and N. Lloyd Weaver’s clean painting, 
The Builders, went the Baltimore Museum of 
Art Purchase Prizes. Another Purchase Prize 
was won by Mervin Jules for his lithograph, 
Murder. The International Business Machines 
Purchase Prizes—the Maryland selections for the 
two traveling collections in which the art of the 
forty-eight states will be represented — were 
awarded to paintings by Eleanor de Ghize and 





PIERRE MATISSE GALLERIES 
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Harold Holmes Wrenn, while Reuben Kramer’s 
bronze Dancer captured both the Wilson Lever- 
ing-Smith Memorial Medal for the best work in 
the exhibition regardless of medium, and the 
Three Arts Club sculpture award. Edward 
Hacker’s painting, Saturday Night, was also hon- 
ored—by the Junior League’s Prize of Merit. In 
sum, the exhibition serves to introduce Mary- 
land to its own artists 


ST. LOUIS: A G. B. TIEPOLO 
PURCHASED 


IOVANNI BATTISTA TIEPOLO’S bril- 
(; liant Crucifixton has been acquired by the 
City Art Museum through the Knoedler Gal- 
leries. At one time in the Weber Collection, and 
subsequently a part of the collection of Clen- 
dinin J. Ryan, the painting (reproduced in THE 
Art News of January 13, page 13) was executed 
about 1755-60. 

The dramatically lighted composition of the 
three crosses on Golgotha exhibits the great 
Venetian master’s facile draftsmanship and 
sparkling color. The central figure of the Cruci- 
fied is highlighted in 
contrast to the silhou- 
etted figures of the 
grieving spectators, and 
the whole is underlined 
by the somber and sug- 
gestive clouds which fill 
the background 


KANSASCITY: 
EXHIBITS 


ESU MING its 
policy of exhibit- 


ing a series of works by 
contemporary Ameri- 
cans, the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gal- 
lery is showing in its 
central loan galleries 
the work of seven art- 
ists. Though many of 
them are from the 
Middle West, all but 
one, Luigi Lucioni, are 
seen for the first time 
. in Kansas City 
Ri ones The other exhibitors 
eX are the Kansas native, 
John Carroll; the Wis- 
consonite, Paul Clem- 
ens; Gladys Rockmore 
Davis who was born in New York and trained 
at Chicago; the Ohioan, John Koch; the lowan, 
William Palmer; and the Russian-American, 
Isaac Soyer, the youngest member of the Soyer 
triumvirate. Each of these painters is repre- 
sented by a group of from eight to twelve can- 
vases which is agumented by a series of drawings 
—many of them of special interest since they 
are preliminary studies for the finished works in 
the exhibition. 

To Walt Kuhn is accorded a one-picture exhi- 
bition, his Trio (reproduced on the cover of 
THe Art News for January 13) being given a 
special installation. This painting will give to 
those in Kansas City an opportunity to see 
another work by Kuhn with the Blue Juggler 
in the Gallery’s permanent collection. 


DESSERTE,” 1897 


WASHINGTON: PAINTINGS 
BY PEYSACK 


ALESTINIAN subjects are depicted in the 
| pomies and oils by Arye Leo Peysack are 
shown at The Grafton. The artist, born and 
trained in Germany and a former Art Director 
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APRIL 27th 


PERSIAN ART 
OVER A PERIOD OF 6,000 YEARS 


In celebration of the opening in New York of the Exhibi- 
tion of all the visual arts of Iran since 4,000 B.C., spon- 
sored by The Iranian Institute and including loans from 
more than a hundred public and private collections. This 
special number will contain illuminating articles by re- 
nowned authorities in this field and will be profusely 
illustrated, including a reproduction in full colors of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts’ magnificent Persian XVI 
century velvet tent ceiling. 





MAY 4th 


FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS 
& AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Commemorating the Twentieth Anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Detroit Institute of Arts. This issue, which will 
be the Official Catalogue at the Exhibition, will also con- 
tain the story of the most important acquisitions made 
by the Museum during the past twenty years. 





Be sure to receive these and other special numbers, soon to be announced, by 
promptly renewing your subscription on its expiration. Send your remittance to 
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INCLUDING CARPACCIO, GUERCINO, GUARDI, 
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VALUABLE PAINTINGS OF OLD & MODERN SCHOOLS 
including works by Rubens, Reichlich, Lawrence, Monnoyer, 
Weenix, Meeris, Schenck, Duveneck and Crane 
Exhibition April 15-19, 10 to 5:30 
Public Sale April 20 at 2 p. m. 
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the Academy at Koenigsberg, has been residing in Palestine. Distin- 
guished by an individual technique which reflects the characteristic bright 
lor of the Near Last, many of the pictures depict the new pioneer agri- 


iltural developments in Palestine 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWS IN GRAPHIC AND 
PLASTIC ARTS AND RELATED FIELDS 
\ STRENGTHENING of Pan American cultural bonds, a happy 


P by-product of the tragic world situation, is reflected in the purposes 
for which the seventy-three Guggenheim Fellowships were awarded this 
vear. Of these, ten have gone to creative artists, four to archaeologists and 
art historians, and two to men who will work in related fields 

Those who will engage in cultural studies include the artist Miguel 
Covarrubias of New York and Mexico, who will prepare a book on the 
culture of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec similar to his /sland of Bali written 
on his first Guggenheim Fellowship; Dr. Robert Chester Smith, Jr., who 
will write a history of the fine arts in Brazil from pre-Columbian times 
to the present; Dr. Isabel T. Kelly of the University of California who 
will make ethnographic and archaeologic investigations in southwestern 
Mexico. Ruth Reeves, a textile designer of New York City, will study 
South American textiles and engage in creative work in the same field 
In addition to these, Carl Zigrosser, Director of the Weyhe Gallery, will 
study contemporary American graphic art, and Dr. Richard Francis 
Strong Starr of Chicago will do research on the art of the ancient Near 
East. 

The jury which advised the Committee of Selection on applications in 
graphic and plastic arts consisted of the painters Charles E. Burchfield. 
Boardman Robinson, and the sculptors, James Earle Fraser and Mahonri 
Young. The Fellows are the Canadian, Carl Schaeffer who will paint in 
the United States, and eight Americans including two New York sculptors 
Richmond Barthé and John Hovannes as well as the sculptor, Harry 
Wickey of Cornwall-on-Hudson. The painters and graphic artists are 
Henry Lee McFee of Savannah, Bernard Arnest of Denver, Herman 
Palmer of Cornwall-on-Hudson, and Elizabeth Tracy of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Lawrence Louis Barrett of the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 
will make a study of the techniques and processes of graphic arts print- 
ing, and the photographer, Walker Evans, will make record photographs 
of contemporary American subjects 


Forty Great British Portraits 

(Continued from page 0) 
“Mirth” give a Classical aspect to the nearest his school ever got to passion 
in paint. The triumph, however, lies not in the ardent allegories but in 
the utterly marvelous histrionics of Lady Hamilton as Ambassadress 
painted on the day of her wedding to Sir William Hamilton, with Vesuvius 
smoking in the background as a fine double symbol of the destination of 
her husband’s mission and of the volcanic days to follow—all of which is 
to be considered with the fact that she must have literally run from the 
church for the farewell with Romney, of which the issue was this incredible 
vision of innocence 

Hoppner amazes one with Mrs. George Mowbray, left free of his usual 
strong dose of Teutonic sentimentality, and given instead a remarkably 
unconventional landscape corner that belongs to the ancestry of John 
Constable. Beechey, too, has a tour de force in Mrs. Mark Pringle, whose 
white-on-white, with blue undertones, foreshadows Corot. And the Master 
Simpson of A. W. Devis (illustrated on the cover of this issue) is so nearly 
a Blue Boy in popular favor that it would be heresy for a mere critic to 
add a word, although it must be said that the artist technically surpassed 
in it not only himself but most of European painting, as pure painting, 
except Goya—and | am not too sure of Goya. 

Lawrence and Raeburn belonged to a slightly earlier generation, but in 
point of time they close the show. Mr. Constable says of Raeburn that 
“his heads became flat masks, and his bodies lacked substance, so that his 
later portraits approach the poster.” True to an extent, yet his directness 
in the Hals tradition led to some fine characterization as in the Harrower 
triple portrait here with its extraordinarily daring head levels. His color, 
too, could reach considerable and entirely original heights, as in the plaid- 
like harmonies of red and green in the sonorous Mrs. Ferguson here. 
Lawrence is so grand that one almost has to be introduced to him over 
again on each meeting, though this is just the quality that makes of the 
heroic scale portrait of Mrs. John Angerstein (incidentally, the wife of 
the collector whose pictures founded the National Academy) the stately 
thing it was meant to be. In it one is conscious of what cannot be named 
other than a contemporaneous ascendancy of life, of which art partook. 
It may have been a way of life whose evenness and standards admitted 
few of the heights and depths which go to make great experience and great 
art, but its best inevitably acquired something of the best of daily life 
for which most of us would exchange all we have. This exhibition demon- 
strates anew the artistic quality of English painting alongside the senti- 
mental attraction it has ever had, and neither adherent nor cynic ought 
to miss it. 
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New Exhibitions of the Week 


(Continued from page 15 


ROUNDABOUT THE GALLERIES: THREE NEW 
EXHIBITIONS 


™S THELWYN BRADISH and Ethel Paxson, both at the Argent Gal 
K leries, produce contrasting paintings and cause for reflection. Miss 
Bradish has the bold, free style of a person who, though she may not have 
studied much—actually she has been under Woodbury, Diamand, L’Hote, 
and leachers’ College—feels things, while Miss Paxson knows how she 
wants to do things and knows many different ways of doing them, thanks 
one feels, to much training. Yet Miss Paxson’s work has a brittleness be- 
speaking, alas, a thinner inspiration. Miss Bradish’s watercolors were done 
in |aos—note her mountains and her autumn scenery 


NSN HUZO TAMOTZL, the Japanese artist who has been with us since 
C 1920, has a style that is, in motion, as sweeping as a flight of autumn 
leaves and, in color, as delicate as mother-of-pearl. Two compositions about 
a hot day in the city, Summer Relief and Lower Depths, when ye olde 
hydrante is brought into play and directed by and through a barrel, give 
him a chance to show his best at the Vendome Galleries. His drawings are 
shot through with velvety browns and blacks, like Kuniyoshi’s, while an 
enlivening yellow-green is the gorgeous note in otherwise drab-colored 
watercolors 


MY HERZFELD at the Reinhardt Galleries has a half-cubist note 
EK to her style on occasion, as in Darelect and Causeway. In The Bus 
her figures are more expressionless than even bus passengers usually are 
and it is somewhat difficult to discover whether the negro who is being 
leaned against by a negress is a colored man or woman. Yet the fear of 
the unknown which the modern bus on certain metropolitan avenues now 
engenders is conveyed here 


Cross Section of Today’s Graphic Taste 
(Continued from page 10) 


The French prints form a highly representative selection in style and 
technique. Three lithographs by Manet, Toulouse-Lautrec, and Rouault 
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bring out the individual characteristics of this medium. The greasy black 
crayon gives a remarkable velvety brilliance and intensity to the eyes of 
Manet’s portrait of Berthe Morisot. Miss May Belfort and her little cat 
show how this graphic process preserves the spontaneity of a rapid sketch 
by Toulouse, who represents the French “national genius at its best.’’ With 
Rouault’s Cité des fleurs the suggestion of sombre atmosphere and brooding 
masses is gained through the use of brush and liquid ink. Pissarro’s early 
experiments in Impressionism led him to use aquatint in an attempt to gain 
a more painterly effect, as seen in the several states of the Chemin sous Bois 
of 1879. A more highly developed example of this same approach is found 
in Renoir’s lithograph of the great collector and publisher, Ambroise Vol- 
lard. Of a decidedly different character, the prints of Vallotton have had 
a real influence on the development of the modern woodcut, for in its econ- 
omy of means his work is reminiscent of the Japanese block prints he knew 
so well. As a problem in suggesting movement of a crowd La Manifestation 
may be compared with 7 be Leaders by Orozco. Picasso’s keen sense of line 
finds its best expression with the drypoint needle. Though taken from the 
steel-faced copper plate, the impression of Salomé preserves much of the 
tonal richness of the burr. 7 be Painter with a Model Knitting is one of a 
series of illustrations made in 1927 for Balzac’s Le Chef-d’Oeuvre inconnu 
While identification of Picasso with the mad artist is naturally tempting, 
a more serious consideration finds this etching a valuable commentary on 
at least two phases of this protean master. 

lhe German prints are doubly interesting in the light of the current exhi- 
bition at the Institute of Modern Art in Boston. Besides her well-known 
self-portrait, Kaethe Kollwitz has a fine lithograph of Death and the 
Vother, a print of great expressiveness in its plastic accents. Lithography 
is undoubtedly her best means of expression. A strong influence upon Koll- 
witz and other printmakers is the work of Edvard Munch, who is repre- 
sented by a brilliant portrait of the Swedish dramatist, Strindberg. Appar- 
ently of an undescribed state, the impression is a splendid technical per- 
formance with crayon and brush. Seeking a more vigorous expression through 
the nature of the material, Schmidt-Rottluff and Nolde produce woodcuts 
with a rude character that greatly heightens the psychological intensity of 
the subject. Of a more sophisticated nature is the work of Ernst Kirchner, 
one of the leaders of German Expressionism. His prints deserve far wider 
recognition and the woodcut of an Alpine landscape proves his mastery in 
organization of linear rhythms and textures proper to this medium. Marc 
and the American-born Feininger show the analytical approach of Cubism, 
though each man has a different attitude to spatial problems. The prints of 
German sculptors represented in this exhibition are those of Lehmbruck, 
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Gerhard Marcks, and Barlach. The rythmical curves of Lehmbruck’s 

( g Nude and its quality of smooth plasticity are well expressed by 

the etched line. Much the same pithy character of Barlach’s sculpture is 

found in his woodcut of the Writing Prophet. The vigorous work of Beck- 
nn 1s 


llustrated by a portrait of Dostoievski. As a piece of Expressionism 


his | f Frankfort IS a good example ol lively atmosphere produced by 


line of the drypoint and the gleaming white surface of the paper 
Paul Klee is usually described as showing the fresh vision of a child. This 


s hardly an adequate explanation of such a print as the Jight Rope Walken 
Only a sophisticated knowledge of the medium could produce such a sense 
f pre ious balance 
5 *kk] i N; — Pl; 2tHic 
Picking the Native Plastic 
Continued from page 11) 
Owl, in colored plaster by Arthur Lorenzani; Simon Moselsio’s Chimpanzee 


and Baby; \Wwatherine Lane’s Pony, in tinted plaster 
stern Ran 


and Beonne Boronda’s 


Five other animal sculptures in a different medium, all of them excellent 
and craftworthy, are: Nathaniel Choate’s Rhesus Monkey, in Spanish onyx, 
a material | think too gaudy for its subject; Cornelia Chapin’s utterly 
winning Panther Frog, in Strasburg stone; Emilie Fiero’s bronze Cock; 
Anna Hyatt Huntington’s graceful Fawns Playing, in aluminum; the bronze 
Owl Bookends by Catherine Barton; and Robert Foster's Gargalloesque 
Bull in oxidized copper 

lerracotta and marble come close behind plaster as the most popular 
media. In them there are arresting pieces by Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney 

Vother and Child in rosso antico marble; Marion Walton—Head, black 
Belgian marble; Edward McCartan—Portrait Head, terracotta; and George 
Aarons—Orientale, Carrara marble 


100 Selected Contemporaries 
(Continued from page 10) 


In subject matter, national character asserts itself strongly. Germany 
eclipses other nations in social comment, and such masters of bitter expres- 
sion as Otto. Dix are here. So is George Grosz, now an American citizen 
and here grouped with the Americans, who reveals in the two prints selected 
the hard satire which typified his earlier stvle. On a loftier 


plane are Kaethe Kollwitz’ Death Taking a Child from 


tu 


more universal 


its Mother and 
Ernst Barlach’s Rebellion, two of the exhibition’s most powerful prints 

France upholds her reputation for the ingratiating approach; Maurice 
Utrillo’s Sacré Coeur and Pierre Bonnard’s Houses with Yellow Chimneys 
bear the same remote and impersonal charm which we encounter in superb 
studies of the human figure by Maillol, Matisse, and Derain. The exhibition’s 
outstanding abstractions and fantasies are also in this group—by Georges 
Braque, and the Frenchmen-by-adoption, Picasso and Chirico 

The American section reveals a strong humanitarian and occupational 
interest. Often the work is faintly satirical, as though the artist, half humor- 
ist, half cynic, were reluctant to risk taking his subject too seriously. The 
round of amusements in a large city passes in review in Reginald Marsh's 
Burlesque, Robert Riggs’ Circus, Lawrence Beall Smith’s Museum Visitor, 
Mabel Dwight’s aquarium (Strange Fish), Adolf Dehn’s concert (Ninth 
Symphony), and Howard Cook’s Merry-Go-Round. The more sombre side 
of city life appears in Martin Lewis’ City at Night, in Edward Hopper’s 
East Side Interior, and in William Gropper’s Sweat Shop. Straight landscape 
and city views run a gamut of styles 


Mackay Armor to the Higgins Collection 
(Continued from page 12) 


Armory, with its rich library and its splendid collection, serves the dual 
function of educating both the public and the specialist. 

Quite apart from their historical and utilitarian interest, these pieces can 
be enjoyed artistically both for details such as the elaborate and marvel- 
ously executed etched ornamental and pictorial decorations which adorned 
the suits created by sixteenth century German armorers—an art which may 
have been the ultimate inspiration for printed etchings—and for such en- 
sembles showing a perfect wedding of function and design as the French 
jousting armor of about 1620 which represents a type worn by Louis XIII. 
The handsome champfron herein illustrated, with its fluid lines of simple 
parallel channeling contrasting with elaborately etched detail, reflects the 
grace and precision of the latter armor as a whole. 

One of the most notable items is a half jousting armor of about 1500, 
made in Niiremberg, and distinguished by the fact that Diirer incorporated 
the helmet in his Coat of Arms with Cock. \t was executed by Valentin 
Siebenbiirger and comes from the collection of Count Erbach. 

A wide variety of proportion, conception and decoration are found in 
the remaining pieces, mostly of German sixteenth century origin, and all 
superb examples of perfected workmanship. Several were exhibited at the 
Metropolitan Museum’s Arms and Armor exhibition in 1931; all are out- 
standing examples of their kind. 
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EUROPEAN AUCTIONS 
Gilbey, Angling Pictures e° Books 


HE collection of paintings related by the theme of angling, as well as a 
‘Baas of English paintings, drawings and mezzotints from the estate 
of the late Arthur N. Gilbey, Esq., will be dispersed at public auction by 
Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods on the mornings of April 25 and 26 
after exhibition from April 22. Also from this estate, the library of rare 





books on angling and related subjects and a group of decorative objects 
will be sold at the same galleries on April 29 following exhibition on 
\pril 25 and 26 





GILBEY SALE: CHRISTIE'S, LONDON 


SIGNED ARTHUR DEVIS: “A FAMILY OF ANGLERS,” DATED 1749 


lhe second son of Sir Walter Gilbey, Arthur Gilbey inherited his father’s 
passion for collecting, but his interest was in items connected with the fish- 
ing rod rather than with equestrian matters. Himself a great exponent of 
the art of casting a fly, this talent, combined with his connoisseurship in 
art, has resulted in the unique collection which he started at the end of the 
last century 

Keystones of the collection include two Pollards: Trolling for Pike on 
River Lea and Fly Fishing at Tottenham Mills, John Camden's Anglers at 
Harlevford Lock, and Edward Smith’s Angling Conversation Piece 

However much his name may have been associated with the sport of 
fishing, Mr. Gilbey’s interests as a collector were not entirely Waltonian 
lhere is, as well, a large and important group of English eighteenth and 
nineteenth century watercolors and paintings in the catalogue which in- 
cludes such names as Constable, Dayes, Downman, Grimm, Ibbetson, Row 
landson, Sandby, Turner, Williams, William Hamilton, Francis Wheatley 
and Hoppner. 

Of note among the items in the library includes the only known copy of 
the first printed book dealing with angling, the Boecken, printed by G. Bac 
for Mathias van der Goes, about 1499, as well as the only known copy of 
a German translation of the Boecken, Kunst wie man fisch, dedicated 1508, 
and a French translation—believed unique—Livret Nouveau. 


COMING AUCTIONS 


Warner, Jones et al, Paintings 


AINTINGS by foremost artists of many periods—among them John 
Singer Sargent, Childe Hassam, Arthur B. Davies, J. B. C. Corot, Bar- 
tolome Murillo, and Sir Thomas Lawrence—will be dispersed by public 





sale at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, on the evening of April 18, following 
exhibition there daily except Sunday from April 13. The collection com- 


prises the property of various owners including H. L. Warner of Cleve- 
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WARNER SALE: PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 
“THE WINDMILL” SIGNED BY JOHANN BARTHOLD JONGKIND 











THE 
SPANISH ART GALLERY, Ltd. 


GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE TAPESTRIES 
TEXTILES 4 FURNITURE 


TOMAS HARRIS, Ltd. 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
by OLD MASTERS 


6, CHESTERFIELD GARDENS 
Curzon Street, London, W. 1. 


Cables: Barmaster, London 








BY APPOINTMENT 


D. KATZ 


XVII CENTURY 
DUTCH PAINTINGS 
ITALIAN PRIMITIVES 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
& WORKS OF ART 


—DIEREN, HOLLAND— 


Twenty minutes from the railway station at Arnhem, Holland 
AMERICAN AGENTS: SCHAEFFER GALLERIES, INC., NEW YORK 
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C. T. LOO & CO. 


CHINESE ANTIQUES 


41 EAST 57th STREET (Fuller Bldg.) NEW YORK 


Shanghai 48 Rue de Courcelles, Paris Peiping 











PARISH- 
WATSON 


& Co., Inc. 





WORKS 
OF ART 





44 East 57th Street 
New York 
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& COMPANY, Inc. | 
CHINESE | 
ANTIQUES 


5 East 57th Street 


NEW YORK 
SHANGHAI PEIPING 















JULIUS LOWY 


[INC.] 
High Grade 
Picture Frames 


Antiques & Reproductions 





RESTORING—REGILDING 
RELINING 





730 Fifth Avenue, New York 









RATTON 


14 RUE DE MARIGNAN 
PARIS 


PRIMITIVE 
ARTS 








PAUL 


REINHARDT 


GALLERIES 
730 Fifth Ave., New York 

















land, Ohio, Mrs. Herschel V. Jones, Mrs. Fred F. French and the estate 
ate Mrs. Stephen H. P. Pell. Two small panels of the Dutch 
Seventeenth century school are of note; namely, A Lady at her Tollette- 
Table by Gerard Terborch, and Matd tin a Courtyard by Hendrik van der 
Burch. An interesting portrait by Sargent is of the Hon. Mrs. Geor 
Lambton (née Miss C. Horner) painted in a palette of white, pale gray 
ind flesh tints with the hair golden brown and a touch of light rose-pinl 
n the sash: the painting is a remarkable tour de force, probably having 
been painted at a single sitting. Another outstanding picture in the 
s a Corot Land ipe vith Faggot Gatherers 


Ot the very early schools a group of paintings includes an altarpiece 


with Madonna and ¢ d and Saints, by Pietro Guidi, Genoese artist who 
Ho shed ab t 1500 a Sienese fifteenth century Vadonna and Child 

ingels, being the central panel of a triptych by Sano di Pietro and his 
bottega; and a sixteenth century Suabian school Annuncta 


Pell et al, Tapestries & Furnishings 


COLLECTION of French eighteenth century furniture, Gothic and 
A Renaissance tapestries and furniture, garden sculptures in bronze and 
marble, early fabrics including a Gothic velvet Crucifixion panel, Oriental 
rugs and objects of art comprising property of various owners, among them 
the estate of the late Mrs. Stephen H. P. Pell of New York, will be dis- 
persed at public sale the afternoon of April 20 at the Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Commencing April 13 the collection will be on exhibition daily except 
Sunday 

A highlight of the collection is a French late Gothic hunting tapestry 
dating to about 1525, depicting the bearded Francois | at a lion hunt. It is 
notable for the beauty of the greenish blue flowering foreground bearing 
clusters of the small blossoms characteristic of the choicest miullefleurs 
grounds of loom weavings of this early period. Of still earlier date, fif- 
teenth century specimen, is a French Gothic hawking tapestry. Here a 
maiden and youth with his hawk stand in a flowering sward in which 
appear recurrent compass emblems and the Gothic lettering of what is 
believed to be a mediaeval hawking cry. This interesting collector’s piece is 
part of a series of rare marriage tapestries, of which a larger panel is in the 
Otto Kahn collection 

Ihe fabrics include an important Gothic ferronerie velvet panel in rare 
deep blue ciselé with an allover design of cinquefoil which was exhibited at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art from 1918 to 1923. It bears a fine needle- 


painted appliqué representing the Crucifixion 





PELL SALE: PARKE-BERNET GALLERY 
ITALIAN XV CENTURY CISELE VELVET PANEL WITH APPLIQUE 


Arnaud et al., Drawings and Paintings 


RAWINGS by old masters, the private collection of Edouard Arnaud 

of Paris, paintings of European, English and American Schools, from 
private collections, and a small group of paintings by the late Danish 
painter, August Schenck, from the collection of his niece, the late Henrietta 
Schenck Aubert, will be on exhibition at the Kende Galleries from Monday, 
April 15, until their public sale, Saturday afternoon, April 20. 

The present vogue for drawings gives added interest to the Arnaud Col- 
lection which includes works attributed to Guardi, Carpaccio, Guido Reni, 
liepolo, Murillo, Fragonard, Chardin, David, Robert and Greuze. 

Among the paintings is the Madonna with Child, St. Catherine and St. 
Maurice, attributed to Andrea Rico (Rico da Candia), a Greek master, born 
in Crete, who is variously placed by different authorities from the thir- 
teenth to the sixteenth century. Paintings by Rubens, Jan Boch, Frans van 
Mieris the Elder, are also listed, as is a portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
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JOHN LEVY 
| GALLERIES, INC. 


Paintings 


11 East 57 Street * New York 


~ FROST & REED ©. 


ENQUIRIES FOR PICTURES 
SOLICITED THROUGH ANY 
REPUTABLE FINE ART DEALER 


10, Clare Street, Bristol and 
26c, King Street, London, S.W.1. 


FRENCH & CO. 


INC 



















Works of Art 
210 EAST $7tH STREET 
New York 


CHAO MING CHEN 


Chinese Antiques 


Established in the United States 
in 1920 


339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





gp he LT.) IEGLER 
145 W. 45 St. N.Y. DBR 9-5595 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
OF PAINTINGS, SCULPTURE, 
ANTIQUES, WORKS OF ART 





N. M. Acquavella | 


Galleries 
Old & Modern Paintings 
38 E. 57rtH St., New York 
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EXHIBITIONS 


JAPANESE 
COLOR PRINTS 


ANCIENT 
CHINESE BRONZES 


THROUGH APRIL 27th 


YAMANAKA & CO. 


INC, 


680 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 








VALENTINE 


16 East 57 St., New York 
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113 WEST 13th St——NEW YORK 





{pril 3—1940—May 2 


SCULPTURE FESTIVAL 


NATIONAL SCULPTURE 
SOCIETY 


10 W. 8th St., New York 
: WHITNEY MUSEUM 
Daily except Monday, 1 to 5 P. M. 











ee PAINTINGS BY 


JEAN WATSON 


TO APRIL 20 


LILITENFELD 


G ALLER I 
21 EAST 57th ST.,. New Pg 
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WHYTE GALLERY 


APRIL EXHIBITION 
PAINTINGS 
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HERMAN MARIL 


1707 H STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 
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OO AS merica’s first 
All-American Art Gallery . . . devoted 
since 1892 solely to the work of native 
artists of note and promise. A unique 


service to collectors, whose inquiries 
are invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
ll EK. 57th St... New York 











EXHIBITION 
PAINTINGS BY 
W. THOENY 
To April 26 
46 WEST 57th ST. 






Clirele 6-2193 
Se 


F erargil Galleries | 


Frederic Newlin Price 


3 East 57 St.. New York | 





| Schaeffer, 61 E. 57 


| Whitney Museum, 
| Wildenstein, 19 E. 64.. 


| Howard Young, 1 E. 57. 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK) 





GALLERY EXHIBITION DURATION | 
A.C.A., 52 W. 8 I'schacbosav: Paintings, Apr. 14-May 3 
Ackermann, 50 E. 57 4 .H. Kleitber: Paintings, to Apr. 30 | 
American Artists Congress, 785 Fifth Paintings, Sculpture, to Apr. 28 | 
American Fine Arts, 215 W. 57... .Epstein: Sculpture, Apr. 15-30 | 


American Place, 509 Madison 
Arden, 460 Park 


Arthur Dove 
..Clare Newberry 


Paintings, to May 14 


oer Paintings, to Apr. 20 
.Bradish: 


Argent, 42 W. 57 Paintings; Davidson: Sculpture, to Apr. 20 
Artists’, 33 W.8 ie Adolph Gottlieb: Paintings, Apr. 16-30 | 
Associated American, 711 Fifth..Arnold Blanch: Paintings, Apr. 15-May 4 | 
A.W.A., W. 57. Members Group Show, to May 3 
Babcock, 38 E. 57...... Shae re American Paintings, to Apr. 30 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel.............. S. Silvercruys: Sculpture, to Apr. 19 
Bignou, 32 E. 57 Cézanne: Paintings, to Apr. 30 


Bonestell, 106 E. 57..Erdely: Paintings; Burliuk, Jr 
Boyer, 69 E. 57 


Brooklyn Museum. 


Sculpture, Apr. 15-27 
David Burliuk: Paintings, to Apr. 22 | 
..Brooklyn Artists: Paintings, to Apr. 28 | 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57...............Landmarks of German Art, to Apr. 30 | 
Caretairs,. 1 -£..$7.... .Soutine: Paintings, Apr. 15-May 11 
CS OE A WS Cain bw avian ..Group Show: Sculpture, to Apr. 30 
Columbia, 116th St. at B’way Enit Kaufmann: Paintings, to Apr. 30 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57.. .. Leighton Smith: Paintings, to Apr. 27 
Downtown, 113 W. 13 ..... Group Show: Paintings, to Apr. 20 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 The Four Great Impressionists, to Apr. 20 
Duveen, 720 Fifth... sa ..Forty British Portraits, to Apr. 30 
Eggleston, 161 W. 57 Sad gia ae W. Thon: Paintings, Apr. 15-17 
Ferargil, 61 E. 57 tied Parsons; Ruth Shaw: Paintings, Apr. 14-28 
Fifteen, 37 W. 57. ..Group Show: Paintings; Sculpture, Apr. 15-27 
Fifty-Second, 63 E. 52 ..Douglas Brown: Paintings, Apr. 16-May 4 
joo Park Ave. D’Orge: Paintings; Merwin: Drawings, Apr. 15-27 
French Art, 51 E. 57. .French Impressionist Paintings, to May 1 
Grand Central, 15 \ anderbilt American Portraits, to Apr. 30 
Grand Central, Hotel Gotham American Portraits, to May 1 
Harlow, 620 Fifth Walt Disney: Pinocchio Drawings, to May 1 
Harriman, 63 E. 57 {merican & French Flower Paintings, to May 4 
International Studio, 15 E. 57 .Saints and Madonnas, to Apr. 30 


Jewish Theological, B’way at 122...Danzig Museum Collection, to May 1 
Junior League, 221 E. 7 Argentine Art, Apr. 15-May 1 
Keppel, 71 E. 57 .Kerr Eby: Drawings, to May 1 
Kleemann, 38 E. 57..... x *harlotte Berend: Paintings, to Apr. 27 


3 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57 


..Kurt von Pantz: Paintings, Apr. 16-27 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth ..Kaeselau; Paintings, Apr. 15-May 4 
Julien Levy, 15 E. 57 . ...Wolfgang Paalen: Paintings, to Apr. 22 


> 

Paintings, to Apr. 20 

Jon Corbino: Paintings, to Apr. 29 

Derain; Paintings, Apr. 15-30 

Silhouettes & Profile Portraits, to Apr. 28 

Jacob Getlar Smith: Paintings, to Apr. 27 

...Jobn Whorf: Paintings, to Apr. 27 

Montross, 785 Fifth Frank London: Paintings, Apr. 15-27 

Morgan, 37 W. 57.. !. Abramofsky; Paintings, Apr. 15-27 

Morton, 130 W. 57 Gurdon Howe: Paintings, to Apr. 27 
Museum of Costume Art, 630 Fifth Cotton in Costume, 


to June 15 
Museum of Modern Art..Sharaku: Prints; American Paintings, to May 1 


Lilienfeld, 21 k. 57 
Macbeth, 11 E. 57 
Matisse, 51 E. 57 
Metropolitan Museum 
Midtown, 605 Madison 
Milch, 108 W. 57 


Jean Watson 


Museum of N. Y. C., Fifth at E. 103 New York Gothic, to Sept. 12 
National Arts, 15 Gramercy . Younger Members: Paintings, to Apr. 10 
Neumann-Willard, 543 Madison Old & New Paintings, Apr. 15-May 4 


Newhouse, 15 E. 57.. VM. Berolzheimer: Paintings, Apr 
New School, 66 W. 12 ' ..Group Show: Prints, Apr. 15-20 
Nierendorf, 18 E. 57 .....++--Louts Dlugosz: Sculpture, to Apr. 30 
N. Y. Historical, 170 Cent. Pk. W..../. W. Jarvis: Paintings, Apr. 17-June 2 
N. Y. Public Library, Fifth at W. 42..Edward Laning: Murals, to May 1 
Non-Objective Painting, 24 E. 54.. .Charles Shaw: Paintings, to May 15 
Orrefors, 5 E. 57.. .......Swedish Glass, Sculpture, Jewelry, to Apr. 20 
O'Toole, 33 E. 51 Benavides: Paintings; Yarnell: Sculpture, to Apr. 30 
Passedoit,. 131% B.$7. 60.245 ..Edwin Dickinson: Paintings, to Apr. 27 
Se | eae ee .Chagall: Paintings, to May 4 
Rehn, 683 Fifth....Peggy Bacon: Pastels; M. Hite: Paintings, to Apr. 20 
eG,  T9N HUM. icp os ee sae eae ss mes Herzfeld: Paintings, to Apr. 20 
Riverside Museum, Western Artists; Paintings, to Apr. 28 
TE, TIE SF i ke sat ca reese Garden Sculpture, to May 8 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 57 William Thoeny: Paintings, to Apr. 27 
Hy .Self-Portraits, to Apr. 30 
Schneider-Gabriel, 71 E. ; Grigory Gluc kmann: Paintings, to Apr. 27 
Schoenemann, 605 'M adlenn .Max Liebermann; Paintings, to Apr. 30 
Ce Ot ey er ae Lintott: Paintings; Davis: Sculpture, to Apr. 30 
Studio Guild, 730 Fifth..... Group Show: Paintings; Sculpture, to Apr. 20 
Uptown, 249 West End............ W. Meyerowitz: Paintings, to May 3 
Valentine, 16 E. 57... Miro, Gris, Picasso: Paintings, to Apr. 30 
Vendome, 50 W. 56 .Tamotzu: Patntings, to Apr. 20 
Wakefield, 64 E. 55...:... ae -Gifford Cochran: Paintings, to Apr. 26 
Hudson D. Walker, 38 E. 57....B. J. Nordfeldt: Paintings, Apr. 15-May 4 
a Selections, 1820-1920: Paintings, to Apr. 27 
Wanamaker, Astor Place.........Contemporary 
Weyhe, 704 Lexington... Anita Wechsler: Sculpture, to Apr. 29 
16°. Bias Sculpture Festival, to May 2 
.French Sculpture: David-Weill Coll., to May 4 | 
Yamanaka, 680 Fifth.......J/apanese Prints; Chinese Bronzes, to Apr. 27 


Italian Landscapes, to Apr. 30 | 


15-30 


310 Riverside 









American Art, to Apr. 30 | 


NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


INC 


PAINTINGS BY 
MYRA 


BEROLZHEIMER 


APRIL 15-30 


15 EAST 57th STREET 
New York 





= Recent Paintings by == 


|. ABRAMOFSKY 


April 15-27 
MORGAN GALLERY 


==37 West 57 St., N. Y. City== 


FRANCIS DE ERDELY 


DRAWINGS 
April I5th through April 27th 


BONESTELL GALLERY 


106 EAST 57 ST., NEW YORK 


SELECTIONS 
1820-1920 


WALKER GALLERIES 


108 East Fifty-seventh Street 


=" DRAWINGS” « 


JACOB GETLAR 


SMITH 


MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 MADISON AVE. (Bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) N. Y. 


WATERCOLORS 





JAMES ST. L. O'TOOLE 


INC 





SCULPTURE BY 


AGNES YARNELL 


April 16-30 
33 EAST Slst STREET, NEW YORK 





—Opening Tuesday, April 16—— 


ADOLPH 
GOTTLIEB 
ARTISTS GALLERY St, N-Y.C. 

FRANK 


LONDON 


RECENT PAINTINGS 
April 15-27 
MONTROSS GALLERY 


785 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
Between 59th and 60th Sts. 






RECENT WATERCOLORS BY 


WHORF 
MILC 


To April 27 


GALLERIES 
108 West 57 St., N.Y. 








EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
1938 AND AFTER 


APRIL 15 THROUGH MAY 11 


PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 


41 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 





